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The symptoms will aid in the recognition of mange, but a positive diagnosis can be made only in a laboratory. The mites are much too small to be identified with the unaided eye, but a fairly satisfactory diagnosis may be made with a magnifying glass or hand-lens. With the sharp edge of a knife, the skin should be scraped deeply to secure some of the scales close to the skin. It will be necessary to scrape hard enough to draw blood. The scrapings should be placed on a piece of black paper and finely pulverized, the paper held over the back of a stove until the scrapings become warm, and examined with a hand-lens. The heat will often cause the mites to become more active and they may be seen as tiny gray specks moving about on the black background. It will require very close scrutiny to locate the mites by this method. If a more certain means of diagnosis is desired, the skin scrapings should be placed in an envelope and sent to the entomology department of any state agricultural college. One should be sure to scrape deeply until blood is reached, because the mites live far down in the skin and may be missed if one fails to draw blood.
How the disease spreads
Mange, either common or red, may be transmitted by direct association with hogs already infected, or by contact with litter which has become contaminated with the mites. The common mange mite is sometimes found on man when the animals are carelessly handled, and precautions should be taken to avoid direct contact with scabby
Mange spreads rapidly when hogs are crowded during the winter months. The disease may occur at any time of the year, but the opportunities for infection of a large number of animals are much greater in winter than in summer. In summer the herd is usually on pasture, where close contacts are not so frequent. Mites may live for five or six weeks in the litter of an infected pen or yard.